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liquor dealer ceases forever to be a factor in politics, ceases to have a 
personal interest in the amount of his sales ; gambling, treating and 
all accessory evils to the saloon are absolutely abolished, and the 
saloon ceases to be a centre of recreation and a social club. 

The concluding portion of the volume is taken up with a con- 
structive plan for the solution of the problem (pp. 598 ff.). This 
plan proceeds upon three general principles : First, the right of entirely 
prohibiting the traffic must be placed within the power of every 
locality ; second, where a locality votes for the traffic, this shall be 
conducted either by the municipal council or through a company, 
as in Norway ; third, the whole of the profits shall be handed over to 
a central state authority and shall be distributed to all localities, 
whether or not they permit the sale of liquors, to be used solely for 
the establishment and maintenance of recreative centres, the primary 
object of which shall be to counteract the influence of the drink traffic. 
This distribution is to be in ratio to the population, and not in ratio 
to the profits earned. 

This program, whether practicable in all its details or not, doubt- 
less includes the general principles which will underlie all future 
scientific temperance legislation. The authors appear to have little 
confidence in the experiments of the Bishop of Chester, Earl Grey 
and other reformers, who are seeking to evolve a reformed public- 
house. The dangers of associating amusement and recreation with the 
sale of intoxicants appear to them to outweigh the merits of the plan. 

Elaborate appendices and a good index conclude a volume of 
extraordinary merit. It is to be hoped that in future editions the 
publishers will seek to issue it in a more compact form. No one 
can use a volume of such bulk with any degree of comfort. 

Raymond Calkins. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 



The Level of Social Motion. An Inquiry into the Future Con- 
ditions of Human Society. By Michael A. Lane. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1902. — vii, 577 pp. 

The point of view of this book is that the ultimate cause of social 
progress is change in the quantity, variety or distribution of wealth. 
All other cultural facts trail after economic facts. Nutrition and 
propagation are the primary forces in society. Moral ideas and sen- 
timents relate to actions that check or further these basic functions. 
The diffusion of political power is in proportion to the diffusion of 
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capital. Revolutions are the violent readjustments of the political 
to the economic state of the group. 

The thesis of the book is that society tends toward a normal state 
in which the total product will be equally divided among all the pro- 
ducers. This is not proven, but is frankly assumed from an inspec- 
tion of the social condition of honey-bees, in which equilibrium has 
been reached and progress has ceased. The norm once assumed, 
the law that is to explain " all the facts " " must be " a law express- 
ing " the order of action by which a society is carried toward or from 
a state of economic equality." Human society can have " no other 
purpose than this very equalization toward which all social motions 
flow." Think of it ! The central thesis of a portly volume hinges 
on six pages (246-251) about the social economy of the beehive! 
This is analogy with a vengeance. 

The mode of progress toward this goal is the enlargement of the 
public ownership of capital. This takes place most rapidly in the 
wealthier societies, and especially in those in which wealth is most 
diffused. It will be brought about not by a conscious effort to con- 
trol the social forces but by the forces themselves. The self-interest 
of the many will generate common ideas as to the right or wrong of 
each specific exercise of power by private capitalists. This moral 
flux will document itself in the union of government with larger and 
larger proportions of the total capital. 

The reader who infers that this is an economic study with a collec- 
tivist sequel is far astray. The author's theses are wrapped up in a 
ponderous, pseudo-scientific social philosophy intended to lend an 
air of inevitableness to his predictions by ostentatiously formulating 
numerous " laws " of social behavior. Nothing is said of exploita- 
tion or injustice or the struggle of classes. Differences in capacity are 
overlooked. Qualitative distinctions between classes and occupations 
are not recognized. Everything hinges on the numerical distinction 
between the many and the few. In many passages the author shows 
himself sound and shrewd, but his philosophy as a whole impresses 
one as underdone. He has shown his constructive power in his facts 
and his originality in his mistakes. 

The book abounds in crudities of style and thought. We read of 
the "unition" of gases ; of "forces" "in motion" ; of "social motion" 
" flowing " ; of a " very populous " people ; of a locality " remaining 
constantly fixed " ; of " social facts " being " regarded as isolated 
ideas " ; of the French Revolution being " dynamic," i.e., violent ; of 
successful statesmen being " appraised," i.e., praised. We learn that 
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China " is one of the most militant of existing states." The author 
chides scholars for speaking of the centuries from 500 a.d. to 1400 a„d. 
as " The Dark Ages." He speaks of " quantities of vital force " 
being " converted into the form of moral conceptions." We are 
cheered to learn that in a certain hypothetical social state " wealth 
would flow to those who could acquire it." We encounter the star- 
tling assertion that " the thought-life of the group " adjusts itself " to 
the civilizing forces set up in motion by the growing and convolving 
surroundings which it builds around itself and in which it exists." 

Want of connected thinking shows itself in numerous inconsist- 
encies. On page 55 we learn that the sanctity of human life has 
constantly increased, while on page 283 we are told to expect a com- 
parative disregard for the sanctity of life and person " in communities 
more highly developed ethically than other communities." On 
page 318 it is stated that popular government is weak, while four 
pages farther on it is asserted that government is strong when politi- 
cal power is diffused. On page 270 the United States appears to be 
characterized by a " rapidly advancing equalization of wealth " ; on 
page 313 we are told that the corporate method enables capitalists 
" to acquire ever enlarging shares " of wealth. 

The notions of economic causation are such as Alice might have 
brought back from Wonderland. Immigration to this country proves 
the superiority of its institutions, not its abundance of unoccupied 
opportunities. To these same institutions and not to a century of free 
land is due the wide diffusion of wealth in the United States. The 
"standard of living" is confused with the "scale of living," so that 
we meet with the sapient remark : " It is wages really which determine 
the standard of living, not the reverse." The fact that men never get 
cloyed with wealth is attributed to a mysterious " mental capacity for 
ownership " which happens to increase at just the same rate as one's 
possessions. The growth of this capacity is termed " incrementation." 

The book has no index, no bibliography, no footnotes, no citations 
of facts and no indication of contents beyond the thirty-seven words 
used in the titles of the twelve chapters. 

The University of Nebraska. Edward ALLSWORTH ROSS. 



Economics as a Foundation for a Theory of Government. By 
William M. Coleman. New York, 1901. — 88 pp. 
In recent years it has often seemed that the study of the effects 

of economic influences upon social and political institutions, upon 



